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Necrology of Virginia Historical Society, 1894. 

Robert Charles Winthrop was born in Boston, May 12th, 1809, 
a year famous for the birth of Lincoln, Holmes and Gladstone. Hered- 
ity, as a potential influence over individuals, may not be so readily 
recognized as over races and nations. Mr. Winthrop was the sixth in 
descent from John Winthrop, the first Governor of the Massachusetts 
Colony. John Winthrop, Jr., and Fitz John Winthrop, his son, of the 
same family, were Colonial Governors of Connecticut. Thomas Lin- 
dall Winthrop, the father of the subject of this sketch, among other 
positions of honor, was Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts from 
1826 to 1832. The grandmother of Mr. Winthrop was the daughter of 
Sir John Temple and the granddaughter of James Bowdoin, a Revolu- 
tionary patriot, and the second Governor of the Commonwealth. 
From such an honored ancestry came Robert C, who was distinguished, 
during life, by his intense loyalty to his native State, and his devotion 
to her honor and welfare. After leaving the Boston Latin School he 
entered Harvard College, and was graduated at the age of nineteen as 
one of the three highest in scholarship. The college of which he was 
for many years an overseer, conferred on him the degree of LL.D., an 
honor also awarded by Bowdoin College and Cambridge University in 
England. After graduation, he read law in the office of Daniel Web- 
ster, was admitted to the bar, but never practiced his profession. 

Equipped with the best academic and collegiate training, endowed 
with rare social advantages, stimulated by descent from a noble stock, 
he soon entered politics and became an ardent advocate of the meas- 
ures and principles and a trusted leader of the old historic Whig party. 
In that organization, at that day, were jurists, statesmen and writers 
of preeminent intelligence and patriotism. In the Legislature, to 
which he was elected when a young man, by tongue and pen he took 
such prominence, that he was chosen three times as Speaker of the 
House. In 1840, from the city of Boston, then, as now, distinguished 
for wealth, progressive enterprise, culture and scholarship, he was 
chosen as Representative in Congress, and in the discussions on all 
the great questions which divided parties and invited legislation, he 
participated with remarkable sagacity and ability. In 1847 he was 
elected Speaker. There have been a large number of able men with 
peculiar fitness called to the Speakership, but no one of these was 
superior to Mr. Winthrop. He was noted for his urbanity, courtesy, 
firmness, impartiality, knowledge of parliamentary law, and for up- 
holding the rights and prerogatives of the House as the special guard- 
ian of the liberties of the people. 

When Mr. Webster became Secretary of State, that staunch old 
patriot, Governor Briggs, appointed Mr. Winthrop United States Sena- 
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tor. By a coalition of Free Soilers and Democrats, the Whigs were 
thrown into a minority, and Charles Sumner, in 1851, became the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Mr. Winthrop then withdrew from pub- 
lic life and refused thereafter to be a candidate for, or to accept, any 
political office. In all his connection with questions of gravest im- 
port he had decided convictions, never compromised with wrong, 
never took a position hostile to the union or good government, or 
deviated a hair's breadth from the line of strictest personal purity or 
political integrity. He said and did nothing to be apologized for, re- 
tracted or expunged. During the war between the States, he gave a 
consistent and cordial support to the Government of the Union, but in 
1864 he warmly supported General McClellan for the Presidency, and 
subsequently in national elections voted with the Democratic party. 

Separation from politics opened to him a wider career of usfulness, 
and in private life he gave abundant proof of what virtues and 
attainments can accomplish for the public good. His beneficent 
influence can hardly be equaled, and his was a noble example of the 
service a private citizen can render to his country. When engaged in 
national matters he never lost interest in other things. When no 
longer embarrassed by public duties, he gave his growing powers to 
the carrying out of schemes for the development of a nobler civiliza- 
tion. There was no exaltation of a single idea, no absorption in one 
enterprise, but he was many-sided in his sympathies and attainments, 
and his name became synonymous with broad charity, high and noble 
aims, purposes and desires. 

For many years he presided over the Massauchusetts Historical 
Society and was one of its most valuable contributors. He was 
elected an honorary member of the Virginia Historical Society, read 
its papers and proceedings with care and attention, and preserved an 
undiminished interest in its success. A favorite theme for letter and 
conversation was the sustaining efforts of Massachusetts and Virginia 
in making the Revolution a success, and binding the States into a per- 
manent constitutional Union. For several years, he and Mr. Hugh 
Blair Grigsby interchanged letters on every 4th of July to keep fresh 
the memory of the union of the ancient Commonwealths, and when 
Mr- Grigsby died, the honor of the correspondence was transferred to 
another member of our Historical Society. Mr. Winthrop was one of 
the earliest promoters of a public library in Boston, and made the 
first gift of books. He was a friend of universal education, and was 
deeply interested in fitting the suddenly-emancipated negroes for the 
duties and rights of the citizenship, so prematurely thrust upon them. 
In the great gift to the South, matured and revealed under his roof, Mr. 
Peabody consulted him and wrote of him as his valued friend to whom 
he was so much indebted for cordial sympathy, careful consideration 
and wise counsel, and appointed him chairman of the board of eminent 
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men who were selected to organize and administer the munificent 
trust. Perhaps, after his Church, no object commanded more of Mr. 
Winthrop's thought and personal labor than the work of the Peabody 
Education Fund, of which he was the guiding spirit. The General 
Agents had his unceasing sympathy and counsel, and nothing pleased 
him more than to be fully acquainted with the minutest matters, and to 
be assured of the hearty co-operation of the South in executing the 
far-reaching purposes of the benefaction. 

No man attained, in the United States, such a reputation as a speaker 
on great national occasions. Massachusetts, other States, and the 
United States commanded his unsurpassed powers. Celebrations like 
the centennial anniversary of the Declaration of Independence and of 
the Battle of Yorktown, unveiling of statures, laying corner stones, and 
dedicating monuments, on completion, like the Washington Monument, 
and numerous other occasions called forth one hundred and twenty 
addresses. These are not dry recitals of chronological and historical 
data, but they are enlivened by a clear analysis of the underlying 
causes of great events, graphic portraitures of the principal actors, 
enriched by a wealth of apposite illustration and graceful fancy, and 
irradiated by a style of perfect English. His intimate acquaintance 
with men of highest distinction of the Old and the New World, in 
church, in politics, in literature, in science, in discovery, his thoughtful 
and generous and refined hospitality, his marvellous memory, his full 
familiarity with literature and history, his genial companionship and 
largeheartedness, made conversation and address the vehicle of the 
most varied, useful and attractive information. Besides political 
speeches, literary addresses, reminiscences incorporated in his intro- 
ductory remarks before the Historical Society and the Peabody Trus- 
tees, and orations which will remain classics in American Literature 
and History, he wrote several memoirs, and published the Life and 
Letters of John Winthrop. 

Few men have lived in this country who can be cherished more 
proudly, as fitting representative of our institutions, as connecting 
more honorably the present with the better days of our Republic, as 
furnishing a more stimulating model for youth, or a loftier character 
for perpetual inspiration. Knowing him in unreserved intimacy, enjoy- 
ing his trustful confidence, having received from his graceful pen more 
than a hundred letters, I never heard or read a word from him, which 
was not in harmony with the purest and most exalted patriotism and 
Christianity. To have had his companionship was a benediction ; to 
have had his affection was an unspeakable privilege, an unending 

inspiration to a nobler life, 

J. L. M. Curry.* 

* This discriminating sketch of Mr. Winthrop's life and character was prepared by 
Dr. Curry at our request — Ed. 



